LETTER XXXII.

DRESDEN, October 4th, 1786.

IT APPEARS extremely probable that habit will be the
conqueror, and that Frederick William will never
be more than what his penetrating uncle had fore-
boded. No terms are too hyperbolical to express the ex-
cessive negligence of his domestic affairs, their disorder,
and his waste of time. The valets dread his violence;
but they are the first to turn his incapacity to derision.
Not a paper in its place; not a word written at the bot-
tom of any of the memorials; not a letter personally
opened; no human power could induce him to read forty
lines together. It is at once the tumult of vehemence
and the torpor of inanity. His natural son, the Count of
Brandenburg, is the only one who can rouse him from his
lethargy; he loves the boy to adoration. His countenance
brightens the moment he appears, and he amuses him-
self, every morning, a considerable time with this child,
and this, even of his pleasures, is the only one in which
he is regular; for the remaining hours are wasted in in-
explicable confusion. His ill humor the other day, for
example, which I had supposed was occasioned by the
quarrel at Charlotfenburg, induced me to inquire into
particulars. It was nothing more than a musical dispute.
The King would have a chamber concert. He ordered
two-and-twenty musicians to be assembled. It was his
intention to have performed himself; his violoncello was
uncased and tuned. Fourteen musicians only came; and
passions, threats, intemperance succeeded. The valets de
chambre laid the blame on Kalikan, whose business it was
to summon the musicians. Kalikan was thrown into
prison. Duport, the famous violoncello player, and con-
sequently the favorite musician, came to the aid of Kali-
kan, and gave the King the letter which the valets de
chambre had intercepted. His choler then became out-
rageous; everybody fled- but no further effects have
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s; he has been
